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THE MEANING OF THE WAR SAVINGS MOVEMENT 1 

DWIGHT W. MORROW 
Director for New Jersey of the War Savings Committee 

THE war savings movement has a place in a meeting the 
main purpose of which is the discussion of relations be- 
tween labor and capital, because as Mr. Blackett explained 
to you last night, the war savings movement is not a campaign to 
sell bonds in small denominations ; the war savings movement is 
essentially a movement to release labor and capital — meaning, 
by capital, farms and mines and factories and railroads and ships 
and all things concerned with production and distribution — 
meaning, by labor, those who render service of any and every 
kind. The war savings movement is essentially a movement to 
put the entire national output, over and above the requirements 
of healthy and efficient sustenance, at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in order that it may be abundantly supplied with all things 
needed at the point of contact with the enemy. 

When the war first broke out in Europe, before the enormous 
drain upon all of the activities of the country was appreciated by 
anybody, people spoke in England, as people are still speaking in 
this country, of "business as usual." It took them more than a 
year to abandon that formula in England. They have com- 
pletely abandoned it now. There are five millions of men under 
arms in England alone. That means to England what eleven 
million men in uniform would mean to the United States. Think 
of what it would mean to this country as organized at present, 
if eleven million men were withdrawn for service in the army and 
navy! And yet England is making more munitions today than 
she was making at the beginning of the war. She is carrying on 
her industries today better than she was carrying them on at the 
beginning of the war. And how? Because women are doing 
work that was formerly done by men. 

What folly it is to talk of "business as usual," when women are 
tilling the soil, women are running street-cars, women are working 
in the munition plants! In some factories where fifteen-inch 

1 Introductory address as presiding officer at the evening meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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shells are made, practically all the workers are women. Women 
are making fifteen-inch shells, adjusting pulleys with ropes and 
other apparatus designed to move those shells from one part 
of the factory to another. Practically without the help of men, 
except the direction of the expert machinists who oversee the 
work, the women are carrying on that vast work, making that 
tremendous contribution to the work of the war. What folly it 
is to talk of "business as usual" in England when work is being 
done in that way! 

I am not suggesting that the time has come when women 
in this country must till the soil, must run street-cars, must 
work in the munition plants. We do not know what it would 
mean to this country to have eleven million men under arms. 
But as the war goes on, as more and more men are taken for 
military service, we are going to learn in this country, as they 
have learned abroad, that the business that the country is engaged 
in, that the business that the world is engaged in, is not a usual 
business. It is a most unusual business for peace-loving nations, 
it is a business so unusual that this nation has never seen its 
like before; it is a business so unusual that if we prosecute the 
business properly now, please God, we shall never see its like 
again. 

It is the purpose of the War Savings Committee in this 
country to do something of the work that was done and is 
being done by the War Savings Committee of England, to bring 
that fact home to all the people of the United States — the fact 
that war is a most unusual business for a peace-loving nation. 
When the War Savings Committee started in England, when 
they expressed the very ambitious purpose of teaching political 
economy to all the people of a nation they were laughed at. 
Yet that is what they attempted. They went before the people 
of England with a simple and fundamental proposition: "No 
one ever spends anything without making someone else work 
for him." No one ever spends anything without making someone, 
somewhere, somehow, work for him. Just now in the present 
emergency — every time the individual spends money for some- 
thing he does not need he deprives the government of something, 
some goods or some services, that it needs to fight the enemy. 
That is the lesson that the War Savings Committee have worked 
to bring home to every family in England, and their efforts 
have been rewarded with a very large measure of success. 
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A direct result of that lesson was what Mr. Blackett well 
refers to as the gospel of goods and services. We hear a great 
deal of talk about wars being fought with money. Wars are 
not fought with money. Wars are fought with goods and 
services. When fought by a nation which has been organized 
almost entirely for peace, wars are fought by services rendered 
and goods produced, in very large measure, during the war. 
That is what is known as the gospel of goods and services. 

They speak of it as a gospel, because the doctrine has been 
spread with something of the enthusiasm which accompanies 
religious movements. It means simply this, that at a time 
when a government is demanding more goods and more services 
than the country can produce, those who are requiring unessential 
goods and services for personal use are doing a direct harm to 
the government by their competition with it. It makes no 
difference whether a man or a woman or a child can afford to 
command goods or services or not; the nation cannot afford 
to have the individual command goods and services for non- 
essentials when goods and services are required at the point 
of contact with the enemy, and required before they are too late. 

That doctrine of goods and services is the doctrine of capital 
and labor. Capital and labor are goods and services. Those 
goods which the nation needs at the front, the nation must have, 
and must have before it is too late. Those services that the 
nation needs, it must have, and must have before it is too late. 
If people will not voluntarily do without those things which they 
can get only by competing with their government, priority 
boards will have to act, and act more and more directly upon the 
individual. 

The war savings movement is not primarily a drive for money. 
Men and women and children are given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in the war, by doing without things. If they 
do without things that are non-essential to them but essential 
to the government and thus help the nation, even though they 
put the money that they do not spend in the ground, even though 
they bury their talent, they are helping their government to 
the extent that they are not exercising their command over 
goods and services in competition with their government. That 
may be a very low order of service; it is, of course, a low order 
of service compared with transferring that command of goods 
and services to the government or to the Red Cross or to the 
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Y. M. C. A., or to any of the other agencies that are contributing 
directly to the war; but yet it is a contribution to the prosecution 
of the war. 

I am not going to suggest ways in which people may econo- 
mize. In a large measure each person must direct his own econo- 
mies. We find new ideas of what economy means as we go 
farther and farther along in the war. For instance, some people 
in England in the earlier days of the war, believed that it was 
waste to go to the moving-picture shows ; it is true that children 
saved their pennies by not going to the "movies," but men grad- 
ually realized that after all it was poor economy to contribute 
money for recreation and community exercises of one kind or 
another at the front, and to have no relaxation at home, and 
the moving pictures in England today are doing a very large 
business. But running through all the moving-picture shows 
there is some education upon the great issues of the war. 

The war savings campaign, which will grow stronger and 
stronger as the war goes on, means much more than a direct 
money contribution to the prosecution of the war. The saving 
of money is not of the greatest importance. The saving of 
money is a means to an end. The world must save the things 
that money stands for: goods and services. The world must 
save capital and labor. When the people of this country get 
the habit of thinking in terms of goods and services instead of 
in terms of money the government's task of carrying on the war 
will be rendered much easier. Moreover, the results of that 
thinking will surely continue after the war. Surely the new 
ideals, the new habits of living which we shall have acquired, 
will contribute their full measure of strength to the rebuilding 
and the upbuilding of things and of men in the days of peace 
that are to come. 
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